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MY WORD BOOK 


Easy to use and 
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treatment of 
thousands of 
topics makes it 
Indispensable to 
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Webster’s 
This new spelling program provides a 
scientifically selected word list, integrated Ne Ww International | 
learning processes, and _ individualized Dictionary Second Edition | 
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Get set . . . Go! 


Building up organized habits of work in 
reading, oral expression, and written com- 
position is one of the many worthwhile 
features of the new 
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This course places the greater emphasis 
on the cultural aspects of language 
study, providing an abundance of reading 
material, pictures, and suggestions re- 
lating to the geography, history, cul- 
ture and customs, literature, art, and 
music of the four countries studied. A 
total of sixty-eight simple lessons in 
Latin, French, Spanish, and German, fol- 
lowing modern methods of connected 
thought. 


378 pages. List price $1.24 
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The Editors Say... 


Again your favorite—we hope 
magazine plops down upon your 
desk, and you open it eagerly, con- 
fident of finding fresh, enlivening, 
and helpful thoughts pertaining to 
your problems. 

Anyway, that’s the picture we like 
to have in mind as we gather to- 
gether the materials for each issue. 
We want you never to be disap- 
pointed in a copy. 

You might be surprised to know 
how severely we test each issue, 
both before and after publication. 
We analyze it for range and variety 
of content; for the stimulating 
quality of its articles and items; 
for the number of different interest- 
points. Our last number, for ex- 
ample, contained ninety-one of these 
—by our own count. We test it for 
the practical value of its sugges- 
tions; for timeliness and universality. 
We check it against being too 
provincial. . . . And we never let_an 
issue out of our hands until we are 
convinced that it has much that is 
worthwhile to offer toward the mak- 
ing of Better Schools — something, 
too, that will brighten the pathway 
of every reader as an _ individual 
human being striving to perform a 
glorious but often arduous task. 


Find the Jingle 


Let’s play something else! Treas- 
ure Hunts lose their novelty after 
a while—though many answers are 
arriving to our last one. 

Now try this. We have made up 
the first tine of a couplet, the sec- 
ond line of which can be found al- 
ready built in one of the advertise- 
ments in this issue, 

Here’s our line:— 


Nothing can be taught by spurning 





The missing line correctly rhymes 
with the line given. No rearrang- 
ing of words is needed. 

Four months’ free subscription to 
this magazine for yourself or a 
friend if yours is the first solution 
mailed from your State. Quote the 
missing line exactly; no extra words; 
and teil in what advertisement it is 
found. Could anything be easier? 

Send your answer quickseveryou- 
can to JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
RHYMESTERS, Six Park Street, 
Boston. 


That Awfulest Hunt 


Answer to Fifth Treasure Hunt 
was——!!777!! 

Confessions and Apologies! We 
have just this moment discovered 
why nobody solved the No. 5 Treas- 
ure Hunt. The advertiser changed 
his copy AFTER we had seen the 
page proofs. The words were 
“Waterproof and Weatherproof.” 
They appeared on page 463 of Oc- 
tober 15, but not in the issue that 
set up the No. 5 Treasure Hunt. All 
that gray matter gone to waste. We 
surely are sorry! 
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Can He Apply His Knowledge? 


By IRVING R. MELBO 


California State Department of Education 


Sacramento 


EARLY all present-day 
| N testing is largely a mat- 
ter of reproduction, the giving 
back to the teacher of knowledge 
previously acquired. Whether the 
test be subjective 
apparently makes but little dif- 
ference. 


objective or 


During the past three 
years an analysis has been made 
of approximately 1,000 different 
classroom 


tests used in various 
grade levels ranging from the 


elementary school to the graduate 
school. In all but a few notable 
exceptions these tests primarily 
the stu- 
dent’s mastery of certain specific 


attempted to measure 
items of knowledge by requiring 
him to reproduce them either by 
definite recall or recognition. This 
practice implies that learning has 
been complete and 
successful if the reproduction of 
specific facts has 
accurate. But is it? 


reasonably 


been fairly 

On the contrary, the learning 
process is complete only in so 
far as applicaiion takes place. 
Only when some use is found for 
any certain item of knowledge 
has the learning been complete. 
Man’s entire history abounds in 
excellent examples of this very 
elementary educational principle. 
When the father in a primitive 
tribe communicated to his son the 
art of fire-making the learning 
process was complete only when 
the son could actually produce a 
creditable fire. When the modern 
parent attempts to impress upon 
his offspring the importance of 
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Not what the pupil knows but what he can 


do with what he knows, should be the test 


of successful learning. 


saying “please” and “thank 
you” as 2 vital part of good 
manners the learning process is 
complete only when the offspring 
actually uses those good manners 
in the proper situations. 


Much of the present educa- 


tional theory is in agreement 
with this view-point. Witness 
the stand taken by Dewey*: 


“The learning process has been 
unduly dominated by a false psy- 
chology. It has been falsely sup- 
posed that we learn from things; 
instead, from the use 
We know what ob- 
jects are when we know what to 


do with them. 


we learn 


of things. 


... The meaning 
of a thing comes from its use. 
rs, to which a thing 
is put is a part of its meaning, 
and the essential part... .” 
There may be times when the 
reproduction of becomes 
application of knowledge, but 
such instances appear to be rela- 
tively infrequent. Can it be as- 
sumed, for example, that the 
sociology student who can glibly 
hand back to a teacher on a test 
paper the names of the egocentric 
desires has thereby completed 
the learning process in so far as 
those specific items of knowledge 
are concerned? Probably not un- 
til he can apply that knowledge 
to recognize the egocentric desires 
as they function and to guide his 
own behavior accordingly has he 
completed, if then, learning about 


use 


facts 


~~ @Horne, H, H., “The Democratic 
Philosophy of Education.” The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1932. pp. 
28-29. 


them. Strictly speaking, learning 
of any kind cannot be merely the 
giving out and the taking in of 
facts. There must be considera- 
tion of the final step—applica- 
tion. 


Why should not this principle 
of application as the end of the 
learning process be made a part 
of testing practice? It is neither 
impossible nor too difficult, Dur- 
ing the past few years experi- 
ments have been made in a num- 
ber of social science classes with 
a type of test called, for lack of 
a better name, an “ application 
test.” In these tests the attempt 
has been to measure learning, not 
by mere mastery of specific facts, 
but by the student’s ability to 
apply his knowledge. Obviously, 
any application of knowledge 
would have to be made in terms 
of a problem situation presenting 
itself for solution. In large part, 
at least, the problem situation 
must be based on common ele- 
ments in the experience of all the 
students to be tested. Conse- 
quently, the “application test” 
calls for the diagnosis of a prob- 
lem situation asid its solution in 
terms of whatever knowledge 
may be applicable. Below is an 
actual example of a part of one 
“application test.” 


Mr. Brair Is Puzziep 
Mr. Blair supervised the play- 
ground activities of the Hilton 
School. He noon 
one day to find Jim, a freshman 
in high school, attempting to walk 


came out atl 
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the length of a round pipe run- 
ning horizontally about ten feet 
above the ground. Jim was being 
watched by an admiring group ot 
student spectators, many of whom 
shouted encouragement to him. 
In a few minutes they all left 
to take part in a contest which 
Mr. Blair, for reasons of his own, 


had started in another part of 
the grounds. He soon noticed 


twelve-year-old Henry leave the 
contest and sneak off somewhere 
by himself. Mr. Blair 
at a safe distance. 
Henry picked up the same bal- 
ance stick which Jim had used, 
climbed up the pipe, and began 
to walk the length of it. 


followed 


\ppar- 

ently satisfied, he returned to the 

contest, unaware that the puzzled 

Mr. Blair had seen him. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What basic reasons can you 
give to explain the conduct 
of Jim? Henry? Mr. Blair? 

2. What 


were the probable 
effects of the spectators on 
each of the following: Jim? 


Henry? Mr. Blair? 

3. From your own experience, 
give a similar but not neces- 
sarily parallel situation, and 
prove your contention of 

similarity. 

the above 

problem situation the student is 


first 


In dealing with 


required to analyze it 


thoroughly and determine _ its 
salient relationships to the course 
which he has been studying. He 
must ask himself: “ What have 
I studied that deals with general 
situations of this type?” Next 
he must judge which specific 
items of knowledge or general 
principles are applicable to this 
particular problem situation, Per- 


haps, in attempting to answer the 
first question, the student im- 
mediately thinks of the four ego- 
centric desires. Accordingly, he 
may reason that Jim’s behavior 
was either an attempt to appease 
his desire for (1) néw experi- 
ence, or (2) social approval, or 
(3) both. Henry, however, tried 
the same feat without benefit of 
known spectators, and therefore 
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it was unlikely that he was actu- 
ated by the desire for social ap- 
proval at the immediate time. 
30th Henry and Jim used a bal- 
stick. Could 


piained by the desire for secur- 


ance this be ex- 


ity? But which one or what 


the 
desires explains the behavior of 
Mr. 


ple of sublimation or anticipation 


combination of egocentric 


Blair? Perhaps the princi- 


or some other factor must be 
taken into account before the 
situation can be correctly ana- 
ivzed and solved. 


7 
At any rate, the student musi 
make constant application of the 
and 


facts principles learned in 


the course in order to pass the 


examination. If he makes a 
reasonably successful application 
of the facts 


volved, the learning process may 


and principles in 
be said to be relatively complete. 
He 


ability to 


has thus demonstrated his 


make actual use or 


application of what he ha: 


learned rather than merely to 


reproduce certain things parrot- 


like without any 
What 
the 


right 


attempt at ap- 


plication. be 


asked of 


more Can 


learner (socially 


good or application as 


sumed) or of any test? 


Granted for the time being 


that the “application test” 1s 


theoretically superior to those 


tests which require 


the 


only repro 


duction ot facts, practical 


minded educater will no doubt 


the 


construction, administration, scor- 


be concerned about ease of 
ing, and other pertinent matters, 
such as validity and reliability. 
In many respects construction of 
an “application test” will be 
vastly more difficult than the for 


mulation of an essay, true-false, 


ccmpletion, multiple-choice, or 
matching questions test now 


commonly used. It will require 
greater ability on the part of the 
keener and 


teacher, a deeper 


understanding of the objectives 
and subject-matter of the course. 
To work out a number of prob- 


lem situations which will sample 





the material taught 
reasonable degree of satisfaction 
is no 


the 


with a 


matter. 
“ application 


easy To be sure, 


test’ appears 
to sample intensively rather than 
extensively, but it must be 
remembered 


the 


that its function is 
to test 
ip ply 

may be argued that a test of one’s 
ability to 


student’s abilitv to 


what he has learned. It 


apply what he has 
learned should be extensive rather 
than intensive, but such an argu- 
ment is not necessary, for upon 
close analysis almost any course 
may be broken down into a small 
compact body of pertinent prin- 
ciples and facts surrounded by 


of 


questionable value. Consequently, 


much that is irrelevant or 
if the problem situations treat of 
the really vital material covered 
in the the 


course, question of 


adequate becomes at 
While the ex- 
tent of sampling depends largely 
the 


sampling 
] 


once less serious. 


upon teacher’s skill in con- 


structing problem situations, it 


must be remembered that this 
same factor of teacher skill is 
also present in the construction 


of any other form of classroom 


examination 


The “application test,” while 
used only in certain social science 
courses by this writer, probably 
holds possibilities of rather wide 
usage. It is definitely not limited 
field or fields of 


knowledge In 


to anv certain 


fact, many 


teachers of certain subjects are 


now using a form of the 


* appli- 


cation test” as best suited to 


measuring student learning in 
their respective subjects. Grading 
of the 


“application test” can be 
made reasonably objective:by the 
construction and use of a check 
list enumerating the basic princi- 
ples or facts applicable to the 


solution of given problem 
Questions as to the 
validity and the reliability of the 
‘application test’ can hardly be 


answered 


any 
situation. 


without further and 


more extensive experimentation, 
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but it may be ventured here that 
neither appears too difficult of 
attainment. 

Student reactions to the “appli- 
cation test” are interesting and 
perhaps indicative of several 
things. Almost without excep- 
tion they agree that the “ applica- 
tion test,” while more difficult, 
provides them with a better and 
fairer opportunity to demonstrate 
their real knowledge about any 
given course. In commenting on 


the “ application test” after hav- 
ing taken one, many of them said 
that this type of examination 
would free them from becoming 
“memory slaves” charged with 
the task of remembering a host 
of petty details ard unrelated 
facts for purposes of later re- 
production. Others said this type 
of examination, if used regu- 
larly, would enable them really 
to learn “something about the 
course.” 


While it is recognized that the 
“application test” as described 
herein is still in the experimental 
stage, and undoubtedly encum- 
bered with objectionable features, 
yet it appears to offer an avenue 
of escape from the perhaps more 
objectionable features of present 
reproduction testing practice and 
an opportunity to make testing 
truly a measurement of the 
extent to which the learning 
process has been completed. 





Silent-Oral Wins in Test 


By BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver Platoon School 
South Bend, Indiana 


HE individual, in whatever 
field he finds himself, is 
constantly beset with perplexing 
and difficult problems. The way 
in which he solves these difficul- 
ties determines the degree of his 
success or failure. One cannot 
too early learn that there is a 
ight and a wrong way of pro- 
cedure: that the method of at- 
tack is of vital importance; and 
finally and most important of all, 
that there is no essential connec- 
tion between absolute right and 
one’s desires. 

Education must progress; it 
will progress. But in the process 
it is necessary to draw a sharp 
distinction between the essential 
and the non-essential; the funda- 
mental and the irrelevant. Suc- 
cess demands familiarity with all 
principles, the ability to evaluate 
accurately and to administer 
scientifically. Automobile manu- 
facturers do not expect the pub- 
lic to buy experimental cars, 
neither should educators expect 
it to buy empirical educational 
techniques. 

Reading is the most important 
subject in the curriculum; it is 
the key te a knowledge of soci- 
ology, economics, history, re- 
ligior, government, astronomy, 
philosophy acd everything else ; it 
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The author experimented with two modes of 
teaching reading—the silent and the silent- 
oral. Silent was a poor second. 


is prerequisite to understanding, 
appreciation, wisdom. This does 
not mean that the ability to pro- 
nounce words glibly and accu- 
rately leads to wisdom, or that 
the power to scan sentences and 
paragraphs with lightning-like 
rapidity is fundamental to under- 
standing. Reading functions 
only when one can read thought- 
fully, intelligently, analytically ; 
and reason reaches its fullest 
fruition only when the wide field 
of information is at the command 
of the individual—when he can 
read. Wisdom implies the ability 
to reason, together with a knowl- 
cdve of essential facts to be used 
as raw material in the thought 
processes. 

Two outstanding methods of 
teaching reading are in vogue to- 
day; namely, the silent and the 
silent-oral. Adherents of the 
first schocl contend that word 
study, phrase study and practice 
in oral reading «re not only un- 
necessary but that they are actual 
impediments to achievement in 
reading. Smith in his _ book, 
“The Teaching of Stlent Reaa- 
ing,” expresses the opinion of 
this school in these words: “ Our 
present social needs demand more 
effective methods of reading than 


those which have been empha- 
sized in the past. Recent scien- 
tific investigation has repeatedly 
proved that extensive practice in 
rapid, comprehensive silent read- 
ing  §atisfactorily meets these 
needs.” 

T 2s¢ who favor the oral- 
si’ nethod are of the opinion 
t. S¥Stematic daily word study, 
the study of definitions, syllabi- 
cation, phonics, daily oral reading 
and silent reading are all essen- 
tial elements of an effective tech- 
nique. The adherents of this 
school believe that learning to 
read 1s fundamentally a two-fold 
project; that it consists of both 
silent and oral aspects. They 
believe that an individual cannot 
read unless he knows words and 
the meaning of words any more 
than one can build a brick wall 
if he dues not know what bricks 
are or how to lay them. Learning 
io read English is analogous to 
learning to read Latin; one must 
learn words and their meaning, 
he must read orally so the teacher 
can check his pronunciation, ac- 
cent, emphasis ard knowledge of 
words and, finally, he should read 
a great amount of easy material 
silently for the purpose of review 
and the unfoldment of interest. 
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Watkins expresses this view in 
his book, “How to Teach Silent 
Reading to Beginners.” “ It is be- 
coming clear that a distinction 
should be made between oral and 
silent reading. This does not mean 
that oral reading is not valuable, 
but rather, that not be 
confused with objectives peculiar 
to silent reading.” 


it must 


Oral reading 
is necessary for the purpose of 
teaching words, definitions, pro- 
nunciation, inflection 
ability to read aloud entertainingly 
and effectively. Silent reading is 
just as important for other rea- 
sons, namely, to increase the rate 
and the generz! extent of reading. 
Silent and oral reading are in- 
tegral parts of one complete 
system rather than independent 
and antagonistic systems 
selves. 


and the 


them- 


° 

During the years 1930-1931 and 
1931-1932 we conducted a study 
in the Oliver Platoon School to 
determine the relative merits of 


the silent and the silent-oral 
methods of teaching reading. 
Throughout the first year all 


teachers from the 2-B to 6-A in- 
clusive used the silent method; 
that is, the children read all their 
material silently. Word study, 
phrase study and oral phases of 
the work were given minor em- 
phasis. The teachers checked 
comprehension by means of dis- 
cussions and tests. The second 
year these same teachers used the 
silent-oral method, stressing daily: 
(1) word study; (2) definitions 
of the words in number one; 
(3) syllabication; (4) common 
phonics; (5) oral reading; and 
(6) silent reading. 
* 

Three points in connection with 
the experiment are important. 
(1) The teachers did not know 
that they were contributing to a 
study. No effort was made to 
control variables or to create arti- 


situations. 


ficial What did 


was to teach according to two 


we 


'y in use; 


methods that are actu 
measure the results aid compare 
them. That, the 
procedure that is actually valu- 
able. The health inspector, for 
example, in 


after all, is 


on the 
product of a given dairy does not 


checking 


warn the delivery man that he 
is going to sample his milk on a 
given day, but, rather, he un- 
expectedly meets on his 
route, takes a quart of milk being 
delivered under natural 
ditions and analyzes it. 

these 


him 


con- 
Under 
conditions the results are 
significant. 
e 


(2). Throughout the _ total 
period of the study the achieve- 
ment each class 
every two months by means of 


tests constructed as follows: Part 


was tested in 





A—Give the meanings of four 
words. Part B—Divide four 
words into syllables. Part C— 


Put the proper mark above each 


letter that has a line under it; 
as bite. Part D—Two content 
questions. Part E—One thought 
question. Each test was based 


definitely upon the work com- 
pleted by the individual group at 
the time it was given. 

The results of this study have 
been criticized the ground 
that the tests measured merely 
what the teachers taught. How- 
ever, the important consideration 


on 


is not whether the tests measure 
what the teach but 
whether the teachers teach what 
they ought to teach. There can 
be criticism of 
teaching a child words, definitions 
and the ability tou read smoothly, 
interestingly, thoughtfully and 
intelligently. These are import- 
ant ends of the process, not be- 
cause of subjective opinion, but 
because they fit into the social 
and cultural needs of the 


teachers 


no fundamental 


indi- 


vidual. That and that alone is 
the ultimate standard of value. 
A test that measures achievement 
along that line is important. 

. 

(3) The same time was devoted 
to reading during both years of 
the study. 

The data indicate the following 
results: (1) The median for the 
school for the first semester of 
1930-1931 was 30.5; for the 
second semester of 1930-1931, 
43.5; for the first semester of 
1931-1932, 71.5: for the secona 
semester of 1931-1932, 89.7. (2) 
The gain between the first and 
second semesters of 1930-1931 
was 13 points and between the 
first and second semesters of 
1931-1932 it was 18.2. (3) The 
median for the first semester of 
1931-1932 was 28 points higher 
than for the second semester of 
1930-1931. (4) The achievement 
line for the building was more 
regular during the second semes- 
ter of the year 1931-1932 than 
at any other time. It fluctuated 
only two or three points above 
and below the 90 per cent. line. 

Results of this study indicate 
that the method of 
teaching reading is more efficient 
than the silent method. Further- 
more, the Stanford Tests given 
to all 6-A grades in South Bend 
in February, 1933, re-enforce this 
conclusion. In paragraph mean- 
ing the Oliver School scored 85.2. 
This above the city 
median; 6.5 above the established 
norm and 5.5 above the Oliver 
median for February, 1932. In 
word meaning the Oliver School 
scored 92. This was 13 points 
above the city median; 13 points 
above the norm and 14 points 
above the Oliver median for 
February, 1932. These points are 
all the more significant in view 
of the fact that approximately 90 
per cent. of the Oliver enrollment 
are foreign. 


silent-oral 


Was .2 





‘*Education is not book learning any more. It is book learning plus. The plus is 
more important than the book. The plus is the making of .. . not merely a sound 
and inquiring mind but a disciplined and brave spirit.."—Newton D. Baker. 
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Teachers I Could Do Without 


By IRL H. DULEBOHN 


Superintendent, Bessemer Township 
Ramsay, Michigan 


ES, I know it’s unethical 
) and unprofessional. What 
I am about to say is petty, and 
petulant, and wholly unbecoming 
an executive. But I’m tired of 
being magnanimous and _ noble 
and generous. I’m tired of being 
continually the superintendent of 
schools. For the moment I’m 
going to shut the door, take off 
my coat, bang my fist on the 
desk and complain. Furthermore, 
I’m going to complain about 
teachers. . . . Why, certainly, 
they are a good lot. I like them, 
both individually and en masse. 
But there are certain types and 
tendencies among them that | 
could get along without. 


First of all there is the timid 
soul—or the one who pretends to 
be timid. She says she’s afraid 
of me. Me! Can you feature 
that? Me, the most harmless 
mortal that ever walked on two 
legs! She utters a silent prayer, 
she says, every time I enter her 
classroom; wonders if her hat is 
on straight every time she meets 
me in the street; regards me as 
her personal big, bad wolf—and 
drives me wolfish every time she 
says it. 

In milder terms, she makes me 
feel that I have missed my call- 
ing; that [ should have been a 
truck driver, or the traffic cop at 
the corner of State and Madison. 
Big, bad wolf, my eve! If that’s 
all I have accomplished in the 
way of fostering the mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill that should 
inhere in the relationship be- 
tween a superintendent and his 
teachers—well, I guess I should 
never have left the farm. 

My only comfort lies in won. 
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This well known contributor takes off his 


Schools 
abhors. 


dering whether she really is so 
timid. If she is, how can she 
stand up and tell me so? Isn't 
she just affecting this pose as a 
subtle form of flattery? Or is 
she unconsciously striving to at- 
tain an aggressive psychosis by 
this constant thrusting of the big 
stick into my reluctant hands? 
I wish I knew, because the timid 
teacher always defeats me. She 
puts me continually on the defen- 
sive where | have neither reason 
nor desire to be.’ 


And then I dislike the sensitive 
teacher. She is the kind who is 
always being hurt over something 
and who will weep all night if it 
is suggested that her reading 
scores would bear improvement. 
Criticism, no matter how mild, is 
always a bawling out. She is 
apt to place everything on a per- 
sonal basis and to attribute praise 
or criticism to a personal liking 
or dislike of her. She lacks that 
invaluable sense of balance. 
Blame or praise—she just can’t 
take it. I prefer a teacher who 
can take either or both, grace- 
fully. 

os 


And then there is the devious- 
minded lover of intrigue. She 
can’t take criticism either. There 
is always “ something back of it.” 
She is a manufacturer of hidden 
motives. Sometimes she is 
“His coffee 
must have been cold and I was 
the first one he saw to pick on.” 
Other times she is downright 
malicious. “He knows the 
banker’s boy is in my room, and 
he’s afraid I’m not goin to pass 
him.” In her warped reasoning, 
10 advice or criticism is ever 


merely facetious. 


coat and complains. 
But—well, read it. 


There are six types he 


forthright. “He says this and 
means that.” “ He does this, but, 
my dear, can’t you see through 
that?” No, give me a teacher 
who is straight-minded, clear- 
minded, one-minded—a _ medi- 
ocrity, if you must—but deliver 
me from the would-be mind 
reader—the amateur psychologist. 


And I could well do without the 
“They Say” teacher. You know 
the kind I mean—the kind that 
comes to me with the best of in- 
tentions and says:— 

“You know, I heard someone 
say so and so about you today. 
Of course, 1 don’t believe a word 
of it myself, and I wouldn’t want 
to say who said it. I just 
thought- ‘of 





Now, understand me—there 
are instances in the life of an 
administrator when words of 
warning prove invaluable. No 
one knows this better thanI. “A 
word to the wise, .. .” is an old 
and well-tried proverb; however, 
I should like to revise it to read: 
“A word From the wise, .. .” 
In my experience, the “ They 
’ type of person is usually 
little better than an animated 
amplifier of inconsequentialities. 
When the lightning is prepared 
to strike, when something really 
dangerous is brewing, when 
things are really about to happen 
the “they sayer” seldom has 
anything helpful to offer. When 
you need him he isn’t there. He, 
poor soul, is just as ignorant of 
coming cataclysms as you are 
yourself. 

One thing has always puzzled 
me about the “ They Say” folks. 
How is it that they almost al 
ways time their tattle to days 


Say’ 











when I am already on tenter- 
hooks over a dozen other perturb- 
ing potentialities. They seem to 
possess an uncanny 
this matter. Just as sure as a 
blue Monday comes around when 
everything has gone wrong and 
the river looks particularly in- 
viting some “ They 
sure to pop in and add his or her 
load to my already troubled mind. 
If they’d only come on regular 
days I could laugh them off, but 
somehow they never do, and | 
never can. 


accuracy in 


Sayer” is 


That’s another thing. How is 
it, after all my experience with 
this type of person, that I still 
give ear to their forebodings? 
Out of a million or so of these 
warnings that [ must have re- 
ceived, I am unable to recall at 
the single instance 
where the predicted disaster was 
of any significance, and indeed 
only a scant few where it ever 
came to pass at all. And yet, as 
sure as I am sitting here, the very 
next day things go wrong and I 
am hot and bothered about some- 
thing, some one of the clan will 
sidle up and tell me that so and so 
is saying such and such. From 
then on the nightmares will neigh 
and there will be little rest for 
my mind until I know the pre- 
dicted disaster either passed by 
unrecognized, or, aS is more prob- 
able, died unborn. 


moment a 


No, I do not like that type of 
teacher. 
is merely masking his own feel- 


I know that usually he 


ings behind his unwelcome “ they 
say. instead the 
teacher me face to 
face and begins his criticism or 
his suggestion with the honest 


cs Give me 


who meets 


words, “I think.” 
° 
And there’s the maker of 
alibis. She is the one, you know, 


whose failures failed because they 
were “lazy” or “inattentive,” 


or “mentally slow.” Strange, 
isn’t it, that so many of those 
mentally slow pupils show up so 


well on _ intelligence tests? 
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that so 
those lazy and inattentive pupils 


Strange, 100, many of 
so often do so well when placed 
in the hands of a real teacher— 
one who is not a seeker of alibis. 

She is 
faculty 


the misser of 


because 


also 

meetings “ she 
didn’t get her notice”; the visitor 
of “ sick relatives” in the locality 
of the boy friend’s university, the 
one who doesn’t complete her art 
the 


didn’t send her any paste, and she 


project “ because principal 
didn’t think it was her place to 
ask for it.” One can tolerate a 
few aberrations of this sort, but, 
after all, there are laws—even of 
chance. Neither the notice 
the paste boy would miss _ the same 
person 


nor 


every time. Forgiveness 


ceases, in time, to be a virtue. 
No, I don’t like the maker of 
alibis. Give me _ instead, the 
teacher who, when she has a job 
to do, does it forthwith. If her 
pupils are lazy. as almost all 
pupils are, she finds through her 
own ingenuity some means of 
jarring them out of their leth- 
argy. Give me the teacher who 
herself shoulders the responsi- 
bility for securing and holding 
the attention of her class and 
doesn’t seek to shift this respon- 
sibility to the defenceless shoul- 


ders of the child’s deceased 


an- 
cestors. 
e 
And I dislike the “yes, yes” 
teacher. She is the one who 


interrupts you when you've said, 
“T think,” to say, “I think so, 
too”; who instantly and auto- 
matically approves your plans 
before they are well out of your 
mouth, and who as instantly and 
as automatically forgets them. 
Such a person can seldom be 
trusted to think out the simplest 
proposition ; to assume the slight- 
est initiative, or, indeed, to fol- 
low any given course consistently 
for any length of time. That, ] 
think, is her worst weakness. If 
your plans were the only ones 
she thoughtlessly approved 


she wouldn’t be quite so bad. But 


so 





she “ yes, yesses ” 


who 


result is, if 


everyone 
comes along. The 
her 


course were plotted on an 


educational map of some 


sort, 
nothing but a very sinuous and 
agile angleworm would be able to 
follow it. 

talk to 
first. 


One iikes to 


~ yes, 
When 
them 
They re- 
ceive your plans with huzzas of 


yes” teachers—at 
you spring something on 


they are al! attention. 


enthusiasm and you are convinced 


that the educational millennium 
will date from that large moment. 
But come week later 
and look for signs of progress. 
You'll find, inquiry, that 


all, all has been forgotten, and 


around a 
upon 
that painful discovery will leave 


your spirits at a distinctly low 


ebb. 


The only way I have ever 
found to make even the slightest 
dent in the case-hardened com- 


, 


placency of the “yes, yes’ 
teacher is to preface your suy- 
gestions not with “I think,” but 
rather with, “What do you think ?” 
In the deep silence that follows 
you can almost always drive 
home a point or two before she 
recovers sufficiently to formulate 
her usual concurrence. 
But I don’t like the “ 


teacher. 


yes, yes” 
I prefer the one who 
will stand up and call me, in well 
chosen she 
thinks I am; one who will argue 
a point 


words, whatever 


until it is clear; one 


who—well, almost anyone except 


a “yes, yes” teacher. 


There! Now that’s off my 
chest, I feel distinctly better. But 
I am most heartily ashamed of 
myself. I like teachers. They 
are fine, loyal, high-minded, up- 
standing people. These negative 
faults are as nothing when com- 
pared to their many good and 
positive qualities. Here—where’s 
Open that door. Give 
me my pencil. I’m going to write 


mine an honest to goodness letter 


my coat? 


of appreciation, right now. 
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A Square Deal for Ruralites 


By JAMES T. ANDERSON 
State Teachers’ College 
Kearney, Nebraska 

URAL education consti- 

tutes a most important 

part of American education, and 
is therefore essential to the well- 
being of American life. Its im- 
portance is apparent from the 
fact that, in 1931, the National 
Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers united in an effort 
to direct the attention of both 
rural and urban _ educational 
officials, government officials, the 
President of the United States, 
and all the people everywhere to 
the importance and needs of rural 
education. 


Analysis of data from a pub- 
lication of the United States 
Office of Education shows that in 
1928 the rural schools employed 
136,509 more teachers than did 
the urban schools. This means 
that 40.3 per cent. more teachers 
worked in rural than in urban 
schools. The data also empha- 
size the fact that the rural schools 
outnumber the urban schools by 
205,622, or more than 800 per 
cent. These data further reveal 
that the rural schools. enroll 
1,313,006 more pupils than do the 
urban schools. Stated in another 
way, the rural school enrollment 
exceeds the urban school enroll- 
ment by 11.2 per cent. 


On the other hand, whereas 
these data show that the rural 
schools have more school build- 
ings, more teachers and a larger 
enrollment than have the urban 
schools, yet they also reveal that 
$496,208,585 or 65.8 per cent. 
more is spent for urban than for 
rural education; that $1,094,948 
or 84.7 per cent. more is invested 
in urban school property than in 
rural school property; and that 
the average urban teacher re- 
ceives more than twice the salary 

* paid the average rural teacher. 
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The wide disparity between 


educational 


opportunities of the urban and the rural 
child challenges the nation. 


On the basis of the total num- 
ber of teachers and pupils, those 
engaged in rural education equal 
almost 60 per cent. of the total 
school population. Considering 
the fact that, taken as a whole, 
all those engaged in organized 
education constitute more than 
one-fifth of the entire population 
of the United States, and also the 
fact that 60 per cent. of the 
group of teachers and _ pupils 
taken together are found in rural 
areas, it appears that about 12 
per cent. of the total population 
of the United States is engaged 
in rural education as_ teachers, 
students, and school officials. In 
other words, the total number 
engaged in rural education in the 
United States constitutes approxt- 
mately fifteen million persons. 

+ 


Every state and section of the 
United States have their rural 
educational problems, though 
these problems are probably more 
noticeably experienced in the 
agricultural areas. While no 
statistics are available giving the 
exact areas occupied by those 
engaged in rural education, one 
can visualize the enormousness 
of the rural school situation from 
a consideration of the agricul- 
tural area of the United States, 
Arthur M. Hide, then United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, 
in speaking before the Deypart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting 
in 1932, said that we have in the 
United States 986 million acres 
classified as land in farms, and 
that about one-fourth of our peo- 
ple depend on agriculture. This 
area does not necessarily include 
all those areas in which are 
located schools in towns and vil- 
lages of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion. 

Looking at the same question 
from an international point of 


view it is interesting to note the 
most significant fact that fully 
two-thirds of the earth’s popula- 
tion are living in villages and in 
the open country. 

° 

Analysis of an article by Helen 
Heffernan of a typical situation 
in California, a state with many 
iarge cities, shows the significance 
of rural education in that state 
as follows :— 

(1) Over 70 per cent. of thie 
elementary school districts of the 
state of California have schools 
employing five or fewer teachers. 
The children in these schools are 
in most cases not enjoying the 
advantages offered our urban 
children. Only as interested and 
intelligent groups of men and 
women direct their attention to 
the solution of the problems of 
rural education can the educa- 
tionally under-privileged rural 
children receive equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

e 

(2) In general, urban children 
are educated in an environment 
that is hygienic, beautiful, and 
constructed in conformity with 
well-established standards of edu- 
cational usefulness. Only a small 
percentage of the rural facilities 
meet modern educational stand- 
ards and needs. Many buildings 
are unsafe, unsightly, unsanitary, 
and educationally unserviceable. 

(3) Because of concentration 
of wealth in metropolitan areas 
a reasonable tax rate will sup- 
port superior quality of educa- 
tion. Because of the uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth and the in- 
equitable form of taxation many 
poor rural areas cannot support 
education adequately in spite of 
heavy tax rates. 

(4) The city requires. teachers 
to be graduates of teacher-train- 


(Continued on Page 548) 
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The Round Table 


You are invited to join in this interchange of ideas and experiences. 


Address: 


Chairman of The Round Table, Journal of Education, Six Park Street, Boston. 


Curricular Shakeup 
The past year in _ Bangor, 
Maine, has been one of re-exain- 
ining the courses of study and 
revising them in the light of new 
experience and knowledge. 
Superintendent Small indicates 

the wide scope of this task. 


I. W. Smartr—‘ We have 
made a thorough revision of the 
courses of study in the kinder- 
garten and elementary schools up 
to and including the eighth grades. 
The entire teaching staff in the 
kindergartens, elementary schools 
and supervisors under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of 
schools were organized into com- 
mittees; each committee was or- 
ganized with a chairman, a sec- 
retary and its allotted members 
and each committee was given 2 
definite course of study to com- 
plete by the closing of the school 
year in June, 1934. 

“The following courses of 
study were revised and organized: 
- Reading, language, geography, 
arithmetic, kindergarten, history 
and civics, spelling, hygiene, 
drawing, writing, manual training, 
music, home economics, and some 
new units were added. The 
course in physical education has 


not been completed.” 
. 


No Retrogression 

From Casper, Wyoming, comes 
heartening news that educational 
offerings have not been reduced 
a single iota. The superintendent 
credits the citizens for the splen- 
did support, but sometimes good 
schools account for enlightened, 
loyal citizenship. 

R. S. Hicxs—*“ Teachers’ sala- 
ries have been cut considerably 
but we had a salary schedule far 
above the average for cities our 
size. Even with the salary cut 
our teachers are still well paid. 

“Not a_ single educational 
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service has been discontinued. We 
still have our centralized school 
for subnormal and atypical chil- 
dren, kindergartens in each 
building, and full-time supervis- 
ing principals in all buildings. 
All the subjects taught in the 
pre-depression days are still being 
taught. We have not been nig- 
gardly with textbooks and school 
supplies. Maintenance of plant 
und upkeep of grounds have been 
kept up to the same high stan- 
dard of pre-depression days. All 
bills are paid as and when due. 
Teachers’ salaries have been paid 
promptly. Through the co-opera- 
tion of the C.W.A. 
$70,000 
stadium and other projects were 
completed improve 
buildings and grounds. 

“Casper has suffered as have 
all other communities during the 
depression. We have had 
share of citizens who have com- 
plained against school costs, but 
by far the large majority of our 
citizens have taken a bold stand 
for the schools. This has enabled 
us to economize without doing 
serious injury to the children of 
our community. 

“My feeling is that we have 
achieved constructively when we 
can say conscientiously that we 


we have 


erected a high school 


which our 


our 


have lost nothing which will seri- 
ously injure our boys and girls.” 
° 
Property Spruced Up 


In all Vermont we know of no 
more earnest, energetic superin- 


tendent than G. W. Powers, who. 


heads the schools of Windham 
Central District. 

G. W. Powers—* Practically 
every one of the ten towns in 
this rural district has in some 
way improved its school property 
recently. Betterments have ranged 
from slate blackboards and paint- 
ing to plumbing, ventilating sys- 


tems and 


complete remodeling. 
At South Newfane, for example, 
the school building has been com- 
pletely remodeled and is practi- 
cally a new building with modern 
lighting and heating and adjusta- 
ble chair desks. The C.W.A. has 
co-operated in several of these 
projects. We suspect that run- 
down buildings make for run- 
down education, and we do not 


like that sort.” 
a 


Vitalized Instruction 
Deputy Superintendent Arthur 
Gould of Los Angeles has an 
encouraging word to say about 
the progress of good teaching and 
Southern 
California’s great metropolis. 


good organization in 


ArtHur Goutp—‘ The Board 
of 
survey of the Los Angeles School 
System. One chief result of this 
the 
under a 
single head, the superintendent of 


schools. This unification has been 


Education has conducted a 


survey has been to unify 


whole school system 


one of the great needs of the 
school system for years. The 


survey sets up, also, six districts 
in each of which the whole edu- 
cational under the 


a district superin- 


program is 
direction of 
tendent. 
“It is significant that educa- 
tion has not stopped in spite of 
the hard times and the earth- 
quake. Our teachers have arisen 
to every emergency. There has 
been no harm to the discipline or 
to the academic accomplishment 
of our children. Great credit is 
due our teaching forces for the 
high type of morale maintained 
throughout this trying situation. 
“Definite progress has been 
made in the development of a 
course of study that will tie up 
the child’s school life with real 
living. Our curriculum is com- 
ing to include problems that per- 
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tain to life, and the school ex- 
periences are being interpreted in 
a way which will give meaning 
to the world in which the pupil 
lives. By breaking up subject 
matter into units of experience, 
we have enabled the child to par- 
ticipate in making his own course 


of study. This represents a real 
advance in curriculum instruction. 
“The apparent determination 


or the part of many of our high 
school people to vitalize or 
humanize the content and pro- 
cedures of their programs of in- 
struction and thus put into prac- 
tice the old principle that educa- 
tion begins with the child rather 
than with the subject, is perhaps 
the most encouraging develop- 
ment that is now under way in 
our secondary schools.” 





All in the Day’s Work 


By FRANCIS READ 
A High School Principal 


Bumptious Police 


I have just written the mayor 
a letter in which I told him in 
plain language just what I think 
of some of the tactics of the 
policemen in this city. 

There is good reason for me 
to be incensed. Yesterday three 
of our freshman girls got started 
late to school. They dreaded an 

the attendance 
committee as they had been late 
several times before. 


encounter with 
They are 
girls who come from unfavored 
homes and are badly behind in 
their work. In their discourage- 
ment they drifted into the rail- 
road station and sat down to talk 
over the situation. They had not 
made any disturbance. 

A big policeman found them 
there. He gave them no friendly 
advice. He did not get in touch 
with their with the 
school. He ordered the girls in- 
to his car, rushed them to the 
school, and 


homes or 


marched them into 
Then 
he saw to it that a sensational 
account of the affair was in the 


morning paper. 


my office with great gusto. 


The cops in many cities close 
their eyes to habitual violators 
of important laws, and then go 
outside to 
pounce upon defenceless boys and 
girls who have committed some 
minor offence. Little wonder 
that many young people have 
small respect for policemen. 


their own spheres 
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In Touch with Alumni 


My relations with alumni are 
about the most joyous part of my 
work. 

Our graduates help me in time 
of need. They keep me in close 
touch with the outside world. 
They suggest improvements for 
the school. When unin- 
formed or malevolent person 
starts a slander about the school 
our loyal alumni are on hand to 
defend their alma mater. 

A letter came today from 1 


some 


prince of a feliow, now in col- 
lege. I get a different aspect 
of college life from boys like him 
than I do from reading the col- 
lege catalogues. This chap i 
poor in English; he writes me a 
letter and then I send it back to 
him with corrections. 

The past few days I have heard 
from two boys who were con- 
science-smitten. They owned up 
that, while they were students 
here, they took some things that 
did not belong to them. One 
sent a generous sum of money, 
the other returned goods. Both 
boys recently have had a re- 
ligious experience. 

{ wish that some men in high 
places would get enough religion 
so that they would restore what 
they have taken wrongfully. 

Pleasant and helpful relations 
with alumni can come only to the 
principal who has served for a 
long period in one school. 
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ABOUT 


16,000,000 
have been published since the middle of 


different books 


the fifteenth century. Yet the world’s 
largest library, in Paris, does not own 
one quarter of them. 


a 
LATEST Winston books for school 
libraries: My Poetry Book ($2.50), an 
anthology that has many unique fea- 
tures—a greater proportion of copy- 
righted poems than any other anthology, 
complete poems rather than mere selec- 
tions, a glossary of unusual words, and 
beautiful illustrations by Willy Pogany, 
best loved illustrator of children’s books ; 
Ho-minc, Girl of New China ($2.00), 
by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, whose 
book Younc Fu ($2.50) won the New- 
bery Medal ; Tue Story Books or Foon, 


CioTHes, Houses, and TRANSPORTA- 
TION (60c each) by the well-known 
Petershams. 

THE modern Sunday school was 


founded in 1780 in the slums of Glouces- 
ter, England, to instruct poor working 
children in reading and the elements of 
religion. The church not only had no 
part in its creation, but for many years 
bitterly opposed it as an impudent and 


irreligious movement. 
et al 


I THOUGHT you would like to 
know about the success we have had 
with the use of your typewriting book, 
TYPEWRITING FOR IMMEDIATE Use, by 
McNamara, Markett, and Kean. Our 
median this year increased five words 
per minute over previous years. I be- 
lieve that this increase is due to the use 
of our new textbook.”—Gerorce B. 
Pontz, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, South Orange, N. J 


—_—_ 
ELECTRIFICATION in _ the 
United States has progressed to the 
point where the American people, rep- 
resenting 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, use as much electrical energy 
as all the rest of the world combined. 
Which reminds us that Userut Science 
(Weed and Rexford) is the newest con- 
tribution in the field of general science 
for pupils of the Junior High School 
level. May we tell you all about this 
series ? 


“__" 
THE Cock-a-Doodle-Doo Department 
has passed us a letter. It’s about Wac— 
A Frrenpty Doe, the pre-primer illus- 
trated with action photographs (70,000 
copies printed in seven weeks — price, 
$10.00 a hundred). “A splendid pre- 
primer—splendid service. Do you want 
aslogan? ‘Winston wins with courtesy.’” 


Thanks, S. V. H. 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 


CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 





Swords and Plowshares 


NTERNATIONAL peace _ structures and 
| pledges of non-aggression have not yet given 
mankind security. Wars and preparations for 
wars continue. Nations fail to agree over the 


curbing of armaments. The black shadow of the 
murder-machine maker, striving to foment discord, 
looms large and ugly. Military and naval organi- 
zations demand that their respective countries be 
armed for any eventuality. Suspicion and fear 
arise not only from natural causes but from false 
and misleading rumors. 

When shall we 
nor pledges of 
security ? 


that neither 


can 


learn armaments 


peace furnish the desired 

Preparedness against distrust and jealousy; for- 
tification of the mind against sudden inflammation 
of the passions toward a neighboring nation; un- 
remitting effort to and 
foreign peoples—all these are tasks which chal- 
lenge the best endeavors of right-minded leaders. 

International concord must ever rest upon the 
firm resolution of individuals not to be swept off 
their feet by of hate. Without such 
bulwarks of peace, material safeguards and even 
the obligations of treaties will be unavailing. 

The basis of peace is peaceable character; the 
intention to live and let live. 


Whosoever in schovl, in home, in auditorium. 


understand appreciate 





emotions 


in street, or anywhere helps prepare the hearts of 
human beings for peace—becomes a partner of the 
ages. 


““Characteristically Enough’’ 


N ENGLAND they do things differently. For 
| example, the author of a foreign language 
text which has run through several printings and 
been used for two decades for the instruction of 
British schoolboys, recently decided that the time 
had come for a revision of the book, to bring its 
contents into line with changed conditions. He 
wrote to his publishers in London, offering this 
suggestion. “ Characteristically enough,” he says, 
in relating the incident, “my publishers replied 
that the book was still selling rather well, and they 
saw no reason for any revision.” 

Incidentally, the author is not of British origin 
himself. 


What happens in the United States when a 
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textbook has become popular? Not years 
elapse before the publishers themselves take up 
with the author the question of revising the book 


to include the newest knowledge and the most 


many 


advanced aids to teaching. 

American schools are indeed fortunate in having 
live publishers who vie with one another to pro- 
duce the best possible textbooks and supplementary 
reading and reference materials for young people. 
No doubt our friends across the water could point 
But 
an examination and comparison of schoolbooks 


out weaknesses in our system of education. 


would compel the admission that American authors 
and publishers excel in enterprise and in adaptation 
of teaching tools to effective use in modern school- 


rooms. 


Politics the Children’s Enemy 


PEAKING for Massachusetts, Commissioner 
S Payson Smith declared the other day that many 
of our schools are seriously injured by politics. 
This is not a new discovery. Nor is Massachu- 
setts by any means alone in experiencing the ill- 
effects of political influence and patronage. 

The prevalence of unemployment has been a 
large factor in causing the present situation, in 
which a good many members of school boards 
quite overlook the welfare of the schools, in order 
that jobs may be given to friends. 
the 
different superintendents and principals meet these 


There is a marked difference in way 
attacks upon the well-being of the schools, and 
upon the rights of the boys and girls to receive 
the best possible instruction. 

Some schoolmen weakly succumb to the seem- 
ingly inevitable, and even go through the humiliat- 
ing formality of nominating poorly qualified per- 
the 
wish to put into teaching or supervisory posts. 


sons whom certain of board members 
Other schoolmen make a show of fighting, but are 
ignored or, in rare instances, ousted. 

Wisest and most to be congratulated are those 
executives of the schools who possess the requisite 
courage, tact and leadership to impress upon their 
boards the fact that the very best of personnel is 
none too good for the children of their community ; 
and that now, in particular, is the best opportunity 
there has heen in years for securing highly qualf- 
fied men and women to give and to direct instruc- 


tion. 
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Makers of Better Schools 


ARCHER L. BURNHAM 
superintends the schools of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska, bringing to 
that office the fruits of broaden- 
ing study, travel and military 
service at the front in France— 
where, by the way, he was not 
only company commander and 
field officer but a leader in edu- 
cational work from illiteracy cru- 
sading to teaching in an Amert- 
can University there. The phil- 
osophy of education is his “ long 
suit,” and he has taught at sum- 
mer sessions of University of 
Nebraska and Colorado State 
Teachers College. Before coming 
to Scottsbluff, seven years ago, 
he was director of: Secondary 
Education in the Nebraska State 
Department of Education. Neb- 
raska has a strong and able edu- 
cational leader in this local super- 
intendent with records of state- 
wide and overseas service. 


AGNES SAMUELSON has 
been re-elected state superintend- 
ent of Iowa by popular vote. 
This is fine tribute not only to 
her success as an administrator 
in winning the support of the 
citizens for her program, but also 
to Governor Herring, who askéd 
the people to return Miss Samuel- 
son unopposed—despite the fact 
that she is not of his party. In 
this case politics was forgotten 
in the interests of education. 
Congratulations to Miss Samuel- 
son and the people of Iowa. 

. 

S. V. BREITWIESER stands 
high in educational functioning in 
North Dakota and surrounding 
states. He went forth from In- 
diana—touched at Columbia for 
good luck and a Ph.D.—and be- 
tween 1918 and 1927 you would 





have found him teaching educa- 
tion at University of California. 
His doctrine of “ Positive Teach- 
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ing” was presented to our 
readers November 5, in an 
article from his pen. ‘Another of 
his specialties is the social values 
of education. He was president 
of North Dakota Education 
Association last year. He is 
well known as a lecturer, an 
author, and an editor. He is 
proud to hold the membership 
card Alpha One in Phi Delta 
Kappa, an educational fraternity 
which he was instrumental in 
founding. 
. 


CORA WILSON STEWART 
is “ going strong” as director of 
the National Illiteracy Crusade. 
For some years past Mrs. 
Stewart has been Illiteracy Cru- 
sader No. 1 of the United States. 
She began this work in Kentucky 
where she organized the “ moon- 
light schools” for adults. She 
is entering upon an important 
series of lecture engagements 
throughout the country in the 
cause to which she gives herself 
with rare singleness of purpose 
and the exercise of all her splen- 
did talents. 

. 


HARVEY H. HALEY, whose 
pageant of education made such 








Winshipiams 


“Better be a fanatic than a 
fossil.” 

. 

“There is nothing in arith- 
metic, grammar, or geography 
that is more important for a 
child to know than humane- 
ness.” 

. 

“The teacher must have an 
aim, a definite and inspiring 
aim, but it must be an aim in 
which the child individually is 
the leading factor.” 





a hit with the State Parent- 
Teacher group of Arkansas 
recently, is usually hard at work 
on the everyday tasks of the 
superintendency at Hot Springs 
in that state. His main interest 
is in raising standards. He is 
directing an important project in 
curricular revision for Garland 
County. His community interests 
are broad, including boy scouting, 
Rotary, and playing a church or- 
gan. Hot Springs education has 
responded well to his leadership 
during seven years of fruitful 
service. 
* 


HENRY G. ELLIS has been 
a factor increasingly in Virginia 
schools for nearly a quarter cen- 
tury. He has been superintend- 
ent at Petersburg, Va., almost 
half that time. Earnest effort to 
do his job well has been the 
secret of his success. He was 
for a while identified with the 
State Board of Education, and 
carried through several surveys 
of county and city school sys- 
tems. The Virginia Education 
Association often features Super- 
intendent Ellis on convention 
programs. His career leans more 
to the useful than to the spec- 
tacular—and that’s no disparage- 
ment either! 

+ 


HENRY LEE FOSTER has 
risen to the top position in school 
administration in his home town. 
He was bom in _ Longview, 
Texas, and has had his entire 
professional career there, climb- 
ing from elementary principal to 
superintendent. He enjoys fish- 
ing—yet is a champion of truth 
and specializes in teaching truth 
and honesty to students. Most 
of the time he is busy with the 
diverse duties of his office and 
the endeavor to keep abreast of 
new developments in education. 
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The Problem Box 


Conducted by DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


Plowing Without Plows 

QUESTION—I just don’t know 
what to do about our lack of books. 
What would you do? 


Answer—This book shortage 
confronts nearly all teachers. 
Think of a _ hard-headed busi- 
ness man _ sending a_ hired 
man out to dig post-holes 
without a spade or auger; 


or a farmer sending his man into 
the field to plow without a plow. 
It doesn’t savor of good business 
sense to send teachers and pupils 
into the school without the 
proper paraphernalia for work. 
There is a fundamental principle 
underlying this whole question of 
textbooks and school supplies. 
Some successful business men 
take the school as a matter of 
course—just a place to keep chil- 
dren busy while they are growing 
up—and don’t appreciate what 
education and cuiture really mean 
to the industry of the country. 
After all, business thrives just in 
proportion to the education and 
culture of the people. The turn 
of the tide seems to be on. Make 
your plea first to your principal 
if you have one; second, to your 
superintendent; and third, if you 
don’t get results, do a little per- 
sonal lobbying with your board 
to get utensils 
work. ? 


with which to 


Backing Down Gracefully 

QUESTION—This seems like a 
foolish question, but it really bothers 
me. My pupils ask many questions 
which I cannot answer. I always 
feel humiliated and fearful lest I 
lose their confidence. Sometimes 1 
scold a pupil and then find he was 
not to blame after all. What should 
I do in such cases? 

Answer—-Well, that is not such 
2 little question or so foolish 
after all. It really is a big ques- 
tion, and comes up in all schools. 
My favorite teacher in college 
did a lot of self-correcting. 
Pupils really like a human teacher 
rather than one of these cock- 
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sure-never-wrong-hew-to-the - line 
people. 
take don’t lose any time in throw- 
ing into reverse. We all need a 
shift of gears days. I 
like to be corrected when I’m 
wrong, for I want to be as nearly 
right as I can.’ Ft is said John 
Stewart Blackie became _hot- 
tempered, sensitive, and exacting 
under pressure. “ Show me your 
papers!” he said, as the pupils 
passed his desk. One lad held 
up his paper in the wrong hand. 
“ Hold them in the right hand,” 
he called to the young man, who 
stoed still holding the papers up 
in the left. “The right, 
lout,” he shouted. “I have no 
right hand, sir,’ 
A hiss came from the other boys. 
The professor hurried to the lad, 
and throwing his arms about him, 
begged 
turning to the group 
called him down, said: “I thank 
God He has given me gentlemen 
to teach who will call me to ac- 
count when I go astray.” His 
sincerity captured those boys for- 


When you make a mis- 


these 


you 


’ 


he stammered. 


his forgiveness, then 


who had 


ever. 

It is a good rule to correct 
yourself immediately and good 
naturedly as soon as you find you 
have been wrong. 


Pupils Who Pilfer 

QUESTION—We are having an 
epidemic of pilfering in our school. 
It doesn’t take the form of what 
we term stealing, but just taking 
things which are lying around loose, 
such as pencils, notebooks, trinkets, 
and the like, and I just don’t know 
what to do about it. Can you sug- 
gest something? 


Answer-—All teachers are pes- 
tered more or less by this same 
I don’t know whether it 
but 
the be 
What makes me say 


thing. 
ever be cured or 
doubt 
improved. 
pilfering is almost hopeless of 


can 
no 


not, 


condition can 


incident which 
occurred last night. I attended a 


church dinner. After the “ eats” 


cure is an 


took 
charge, to have some community 


the leader of the choir 


singing. He asked for a show of 
song books in the audience, and 
only a few books were held up. 
Thereupon “We 
I won- 


he remarked: 
need some more books. 
der if we can get them?” 

“Well,” the pastor said, “ we 
bought of books, but the 
folks take them home and keep 
them just as fast as we buy 
them.” 


lots 


The leader then lectured the 
zood church people upon this bad 
habit of taking song books from 
the church. I guess they do it 
everywhere. If good, old- 
fashioned church members with 
the fear of God in their hearts 
will take song books, what can 
you expect of boys and girls of 
school age? I often said 
that what we need in this coun- 


have 


try is not a new set of children, 
but a new set of parents who will 
Now, 


I don’t mear to condone pilfering 


present a better example. 


and say it is hopeless. It is a 
matter of habit, and childhood or 
youth is the time to determine 
labits. The teacher should be 
vigilant and see that the right 
kabits are formed not only in 
thinking and in all school sub- 
jects, but in doing things. Some 
valuable lessons can be taught 
from petty stealings. 
in about the category as 
pilfering watermelons from the 


They are 
same 


neighbor’s patch, apples from his 
crchard, and things of that kind, 
which used to be common in my 
pboyhood days. Children might 
not take dollars, but they do take 
little lie around 


loose, and which do have value. 


things which 

All teachers should have a class 
in ethics. See if you can’t get up 
something of this kind. The first 
thing, I suppose, is to keep temp- 
tation out of the way as much as 
possible as a protection; the next 
thing is to build thoughtfulness 
and will power. 
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Upward Swing 


Discontinued Courses 
Are Coming Back 
WASHINGTON. — 
in the country’s educational systems 
were reported recently by Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, assistant United States 
Commissioner of Education. After re- 
viewing curtailments in education 
during the past few years, Miss Goody- 
koontz said: “Now we are having an 
upswing in educational budgets through- 
out the country. More teachers are 
being employed and some of the courses 
that were eliminated are being replaced. 
These courses were mostly cultural, and 
because some of the public was of the 
opinion that the schools ought to get 
back to the teaching of fundamental 
things, music, recreation, art and litera- 
ture in many parts of the country were 
being eliminated. As we build back we 
are apt to see that many of the things 
they thought were frills are now really 
fundamentals.” 


Rising budgcts 
£ 


Books Denounced 


Clergy Stirred By 
Evolutionary Viewpoint 
HALIFAX, N. S. — Criticism of 
history books used in Nova Scotia’s 
high schools came to the provincial 
government from clergymen of two 


Big Rush for Teaching Jobs 
As New York Re-opens Door 


NEW YORK.—With the resumption 
of regular examinations for teaching 
licenses in the city’s public schools, 
following a three-year moratorium, the 
number of applicants for some posi- 
tions has increased to 300 per cent 
above that of normal times. 

Announcement of the first examina- 
tions to be resumed brought 1,290 appli- 
cants. The positions for which the 
tests are now being taken are substi- 
tute teachers of industrial subjects in 
day and evening schools. Ordinarily 
there would be about 400 applicants. 

The system of examination fees, 
adopted by the Board of Education in 
August, had no effect, apparently, in 
curtailing the number of applicants. The 
large number seeking positions in in- 


dustrial subjects was attributed partly 
to unemployment in the trades of many 
with industrial experience, a require- 
ment for the teaching positions. 

Since the fee system has been in- 
stituted, the number who failed to take 
examinations after filing applications 
has decreased from 25 to 2 per cent. It 
is estimated that the fees will bring the 
city about $100,000 a year, which will 
go into the general education fund. 

The fees range from $2 for examina- 
tions for substitute licenses to two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the annual salary 
for the first year if the examination is 
for a regular license. A fee of $12 mus* 
accompany applications for examination 
for license as psychiatrist in the Bur- 
eau of Child Guidance. 





denominations. Two textbooks were 
assailed—“The Story of Civilization”— 
placed in use this fall as a Grade 11 
text under the government’s curriculum 
revision scheme, and Breasted’s “An- 
cient Times,” a Grade 12 book. Their 
treatment of the origin of life from 
the revolutionary viewpoint drew the 
churchmen’s fire. In Halifax the Rev. 





Marking System Is Assailed 


As Conducive to Competition 


WINNETKA, Ill. — Declaring that 
the present American school system 
fostered a spirit of harmful competi- 
tion by awarding marks and prizes, 
Perry Dunlap Smith, headmaster of the 
North Shore Country Day School here, 
recently called for a new deal in Ameri- 
can education that would emphasize 
collective action rather than the dis- 
semination of information. 

“The assumption of .most schools 
and educators that power is gained by 
knowing something is false,” he said, 
“Power is gained by doing something. 
What we must give children is not a 
collection of facts and dates, learned 
by rote, but the ability to make de- 
cisions and face specified situations. In- 
formation is not important, but the 
attitude and menta! slant of a student 
is important. 
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“Since it seems probable that in the 
future collective action will assume a 
greater and greater importance, the 
primary object of education should be 
to teach children how to co-operate, 
how to work with others. 

“The system of giving marks incul- 
cates a competitive, selfish attitude 
which should be eliminated and is be- 
ing eliminated more and more. Many 
of the grammar schools learned this 
lesson long ago and the colleges are 
just now catchirz up with them. Pro- 
fessional schools, particularly, such as 
schools of law, engineering, and medi- 
cine, are beginning to teach their stu- 
dents how to act, how to meet situa- 
tions, how to find out what they wish 
to know, rather than stuffing them with 
factual information.” 


Edward Morris, of St. Matthias’s 
Anglican Church, said a_ resolution 
seeking their withdrawal would be 
circulated throughout the province, The 
time had come, he said, when “the 
ravages of lawlessness, atheism, and 
agnosticism must be halted.” In Syd- 
ney criticism of “The Story of Civil- 
ization” was renewed by the Rev. 
Alexander Murray, whose denunciation 
of the book led 1,200 Sydney Presby- 
terians to call on the Nova Scotia 
government for its withdrawal. 


Colleges for Few 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Higher edu- 
cation for all is deomed in the new era, 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, new president of 
Union College, told the State Associa- 
tion of Deans in conference here. The 
nation, which had been “obsessed” by 
the idea that everybody was fit for 
college, is coming to fear that it can- 
not afford that luxury for all, he said 
“On the whole,” he said, “the results 
have been happy for the mass, but it has 
confused standards. We should not pay 
heavily out of taxes or endowments to 
educate second-rate and third-rate. 
minds for leadership that they cannot 
assume, but pay as heavily as possible 
to educate first-rate minds. What we 
are passing through is not a mere de- 
pression; it is the end of an era, a 
collapse of a system, or rather, of a 
practice.” 
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Nineteen New Schools Built 


In Alaska, Thanks to PWA 


JUNEAU, Alaska.—Young Eskimos 
and Indians are studying the three R’s 
with their white playmates in modern 
school buildings this year after con- 
struction work which employed 250 raen 
two months. For many years the Ter- 


ritory’s schools, outside incorporated 
towns, have been small, badly illumin- 
ated and ill-ventilated, particularly far 
up North under the aurora 
where there are few trees and the cost 


of hauling building materials is ex- 


borealis, 


cessive. 

The new program provided for nine- 
teen schoolhouses, with teachers’ resi- 
dences, scattered over the Territory, 
2.000 miles separating the southernmost 
school from the northernmost one. 


The Territorial and Federal Govern- 
ments, acting through the Public Works 


Administration, started early in 1934 
a contract system under which only 
Alaskan contractors and firms were 


allowed to bid on the $135,000 job. 
The 


tained by 


Territorial schools main- 
Alaska the 


Federal Government through refund of 


are 
and aided by 


certain taxes. The ninety-six schools 
have 5,500 pupils and 300 teachers. 

Fort Yukon, 
children use dog sleds to go to school, 
A fognak the 


little Indians can use kayaks at recess, 


So from where man‘ 


down to Island, where 
the little log schoolhouse has been suc- 


ceeded by well-constructed buildings. 





Schools Taxed 


N. Y. City Assesses 
Private Institutions 

NEW YORK. 
against properties it holds not entitled 
to tax exemption, the Board of Taxes 
and Assessments has voted to 


Continuing its drive 


restore 
120 real estate holdings, including every 
private school in the city, to the tax 
rolls. Several of the private schools, 
it was said, have valuations in excess 
of the $1,665,000 assessment placed on 
the Morgan Library, which has been 
put on the tax rolls. Every finishing 
school in the city is on the list, it was 
said, since the board felt that these in- 
stitutions were purely private enter- 
prises operated for profit and not serv- 
ing any useful public No 
definite estimate as to the total value 
of the property to be added to the rolls 
could be obtained. It said, how- 
ever, that the total would be at least 
$20,000,000 and might be twice that sum. 


purpose. 


was 


Commissioners Meet 


Conference Slated 
For Washington 


WASHINGTON.—John W. Stude- 
baker, Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has announced that the annual 
meeting of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education in the 
United States will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 10 and 11. Called 
by State Superintendent Charles A. 
Lee of Missouri, President the 
National Council of State Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Education, 
the meeting this year will take up a 
number of important educational prob- 
lems. Commissioner Studebaker has 
urged not only State directors of edu- 
cation to attend the meeting, but also 
State directors of research or statistics, 
inasmuch as a number of problems to 


of 
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involve detailed records 


the 
Educational Program 


Free Use of Film 
700,000 Have Seen 
Textbooks in Making 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa—More than 

700,000 pupils and teachers have seen 

the film, “ 


be Ce ynsidere d 


in relation to Federal Emergency 


3o00oks—From Manuscript to 


Classroom,” which dramatizes the 
making of a textbook, without adver- 
tising bias. Prints are available this 


term and may be obtained without cost 
by schools equipped with 
jector. 


16mm 
The distributors, the John C 


pro- 


Winston Company, Winston Building 
Philadelphia, urge submit 
requests early in order to be assured 
the prints is 
For complete information ad- 
John C, 


schools to 
bookings as number of 
limited. 


dress the Winston Company. 





Jobless Youth 
Pres. Smith Calls Them 
Our Biggest Problem 
CHICAGO 


organize at once 


Communities should 
to provide opportuni- 


ties tor the many young people who are 


out of school and out of work, Dr. 
Henry Lester Smith, president of the 
National Education Association, de- 


clared here recently in a radio address. 
To find a way to enable boys and girls 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five to conserve their initiative, work- 
ing skills, and character when industry 
doesn’t want them, is, in Dr. Smith’s 
judgment, “the most pressing problem 
in America. It is one which cannot be 
put off without grave danger to the re- 
public.” 


Prefer Games 
Movies Come Second 
According to Survey 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. theit 


choice of something to do after school 


(siven 


hours, the children of Englewood pre- 
fer athletics to attending the movies, 
according to the Better Films Commit- 
tee of Englewood, which announced its 
chief findings as the result of a ques- 
tionnaire answered by 1,500 grade and 
The 
tionnaire shows that the great majority 
of children in Englewood attend the 


junior high school pupils. ques- 


movies only over the week-end, and the 
committee from now on will direct its 
efforts toward obtaining films 
on the week-ends, according to Mrs. G. 
Kingsley Noble, The 
mittee also revelation 
that the 


movies should encourage those organi- 


suitable 


chairman. 
that the 
prefer athletics to 


com- 
feels 


children 


zations furthering boys’ and girls’ ac- 
tivities. 





Gandhi’s Educational Ideas 
Indicate “Progressive” Leaning 


DELHI, India. — Mahatma Gandhi 
who has just given up his post as presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress, 
recently set forth some of his educa- 
tional ideas in discussing the teaching 
of children of the Untouchables, India’s 
vast out-of-caste group whose status he 
He has renamed this 
group Harijans, or God's children. 


is trying to raise. 


“T should use no books probably for 
the whole of the first year,” he said. 
“I should talk to them about things 
with which they are familiar, and, doing 
correct their and 
grammar and teach them new words. 


so, pronunciation 


“The teacher will not give discourses 
but adopt the conversational method. 


Through conversations he will give his 
pupils progressive instruction in history, 
geography and arithmetic. ' 

“It is criminal to stunt the mental 
growth of a child by letting him know 
only as much as he can get through a 
book he 
year. 


can incoherently read in a 
We do not realize that if a child 
was cut off from the home life and was 
merely doomed to the school, he would 
be a perfect dunce for several years 
He picks up information and language 
unconsciously through his home, not in 
the schoolroom. 
the difference between 
pupile belonging to cultured homes and 
those belonging to uncouth 

which are no homes in reality.” 


Hence do we experi- 


ence immense 


homes, 
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Campus Politics 


Purge Rules Adopted 
At Colgate 


HAMILTON, N. Y.—Convinced that 
the intrigues of campus politicians often 
result in the election of inferior men to 
important offices, Colgate University 
students have gone on record as favor- 
ing a drive to eliminate politics and 
have taken positive measures to reach 
their objective. The Students Associ 
ation has adopted plans which it is be 
lieved will result in the nomination of 
capable students for all offices, with the 
nominating vested in an executive coun- 
cil. The rule concerning nominations as 
passed by the students reads in part: 
“The executive council shall from this 
date nominate all men subject to the 
following regulations : Initial announce- 
ment of elections should be published in 
the college paper the second Friday be- 
fore election. Nominations are to be 
made in executive council the Monday 
immediately following the announce- 
ment. Nominations are to be published 
Friday and Tuesday preceding the elec- 
tion. All elections are to be held on the 
second Wednesday following the an- 
nouncement. No fraternity may nomi- 
nate to the executive council more than 
two men for any election and the 
neutral body no more than eight.” 


Girls Beat Boys 


Average Mentality 
Is Rated Higher 


LONDON. The current London 
Lancet appraises a recent American 
medical report showing that mental de- 
ficiency is commoner in boys than in 
girls. The level of intelligence of nor- 
mal children was tested to see if the 
sex difference was constant for all 
types. In order to avoid ali differences 
of environment, including training and 
general upbringing, says The Lancet. 
the material examined consisted of 255 
pairs of opposite sex twins, who are de- 
scribed as of normal or superior intelli- 
gence. In this group of children, tested 
by what are called “intelligence quota 
tests,” it was found that there was a 
relative excess of cases of higher in- 
telligence among girls amounting to 
over 20 per cent. When the figures are 
more closely studied, however, it appears 
that exceptionally high levels of intelli- 
gence were commoner among the boys. 
In other words, among boys there are 
more geniuses and more imbeciles, while 
over the average level girls beat the 
boys. 


Radio Potent 


Should Be Aid 
To Education 


SAN FRANCISCO.—“The future of 
America,” President Sproul of the Uni- 
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Room with Bath 


This short cut 


location... 


In New York, the Piccadilly is 
close to everything ... on 
45th “Street of Hits” ... just 
off Times Square, and only five 
minutes from Grand Central. 


A new hotel, with 26 stories 
of attractive, sound-proofed 
rooms ... renowned restau- 
rant, with dinner dancing. . . 
SILVER LINING Cocktail 


Room Perfect — where the 
best costs little. 
HOTEL 


PICCADILLY 


227 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


W. Stiles Koones, General Manager. 


versity of California declared recently, 


“depends upon our ability to disprove 
by means of education Lord Macaulay’s 
dictum that democracy is government 
by count of the polls of the ignorant. 
Of this process, if it takes place, radio 
must be an integral part. The public 
can get its advertising from other media. 
Entertainment in abundance it can find 
elsewhere. But mowhere else and 
through no other agency can the multi- 
tude which is Demos come into pos 
session of the cultura! intelligence that 
is essential to the preservation of the 
national ideals we have inherited, and 
to the conception of finer, nobler ideais 
to imsure our continuing growth 
Through the radio we are given a pecu 
liar opportunity and a special ability to 
give to those passing out from the 
schools the opportunities, the benefits 
and the pleasures of education all their 
lives, not necessarily by formal instruc- 
tion but by furnishing current informa- 
tion concerning interesting phases of 
civilized life, and by providing inspira- 
tion that will lead individuals to seek 
further instruction—in night schools, in 
university extension divisions and else- 
where.” 


5,000 Schools 


MEXICO CITY.—One of the most 
important items in the new nationai 
rehabilitation program of Mexico is the 
establishment of 5,000 government non- 





sectarian schools within the next two 
years, declares Senor Marte R. Gomez, 
secretary of finances and public credit, 
and president of the board of the 
National Railways of Mexico. The 
government, Senor Gomez said, “wishes 
to carry its liberal thoughts to the 
farthest corners of the country.” 


Scientists Protest 
Claim Rules Bar 
Qualified Teachers 


WASHINGTON. — Asserting that 
even Nobel Prize winners in science 
would be barred from teaching their 
specialties in many high schools because 
of the system of qualifications that has 
been set up, the American Chemical 
Society has announced the appointment 
of a committee to study what was 
called “a dangerous situation” in the 
nation’s schools. “The requirement in 
many States that teachers in high 
schools, regardless of their training in 
a particular subject, cannot be appointed 
unless they have had a prescribed num- 
ber of courses in schools of education, 
is developing a dangerous situation not 
only for chemistry, but for the various 
sciences, the languages and other sub- 
jects,” the announcement said. “The 
result is becoming more intolerable, for 
it brings into the colleges and uni- 
versities boys and girls both improperly 
and insufficiently trained.” 
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Want Movies for Children 
Under Control of Educators 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Parent- 
teacher 
cently 


organizations were urged 


the 


re- 


to ignore present motion 


picture producers, and to concentrate 
instead on the non-profit production of 


films solely for education or recreation. 


The advice came from Mrs. Robbins 


Gilman, educator, social worker, lec- 


turer, and spokesman for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
“Local boards of education and recrea- 
tion,” “should have 


powers extended to provide and ad- 


she said, their 
minister all recreation for minor chil- 
in their communities, including 
She added that “motion pic- 
tures for the recreation and instruction 


dren 
movies.” 


of youth should be produced, distributed 
and exhibited by educators, dramatists, 


and playwrights of professional stand- 
ing.” 

The National Parents 
and Teachers proposes, Mrs. Gilman 
stated, the formation of new production 
companies, new distribution agencies, 
and public supervision and control of 
leisure-time opportunities for children 
and youth. “It suggests,” she declared, 
“that recreation is for public welfare, 
not private profit. It urges the. use of 
this tremendously important mechanism 
as a visual aid to education because of 
its effectiveness and its great economy. 
It asks that all agencies interested in 
civilization co-operate in securing the 
necessary legislation. The purpose of 
the producers, distributors, and exhib- 
itors is financial profit. The aim of the 


Congress of 





Teacher Quits 


Made Ill By Row 
Over Flag Draping 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Pompey Hol- 
low's twelve-pupil school was without a 
teacher recently as Miss Marie Pomil- 
lio, of Rome, giving “illness as a result 
of a nervous strain” 
quit the job. She was the second suc- 
cessor to Miss Esther De Lee, 
missed by a trustee of the school in an 
argument over the display of the 
American flag. Miss De Lee filed a 
legal appeal with the State Department 
of Education through her attorney, D. 
Francis Searle, of Rome, after clinging 
to her place at the one-room school- 
house for nearly a week after James 
M. Armstrong, the trustee, ordered her 
to leave. Miss Pomillio reported at the 
schoolhouse at 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing and sent the pupils, including three 
of Mr. Armstrong’s children, home half 
an hour later. Mr. Armstrong was 
there. “ I am sick,” she told him. “The 
nervous strain of this job is too much 
for me, and I don’t know whether I'll 
come back or not.” Miss De Lee was 
dismissed early in November after she 
and Mr. Armstrong differed about 
whether a large flag, brought into the 
school after the rope had been stolen 
from the flag pole, should hang over 
an alcove. She substituted a smaller 


as her reason, 


dis- 


Parent-Teacher Associations is child 
welfare.” 
one which would not “interfere” with 


school activities. 


Literacy Drive 


State Has Launched 
Seven-Year Program 


RALEIGH, N. C.—North Carolina’s 
seven-year adult education program, 
launched in the mountain regions of the 
State, is approaching the end of its first 
year, with a record of success. A train- 
ing school, the largest ever held in 
western North Carolina, has been con- 
cluded at the Teachers’ College at Cul- 
lowhee. Asheville and other metro- 
politan centres are co-operating in the 
program, which is indorsed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Soon 
there will be 4,500 men and women en- 
rolled in schools in thirty-eight counties, 
while a large number of children will 
be enrolled in special nursery schools. 
Since December, 1933, North Carolina 
has trained 500 teachers to work in 
adult education at the State’s various 
teachers’ colleges, and numerous insti- 
tutes have been held, with gratifying 
results. North Carolina will continue its 
battle against adult illiteracy, through 
its seven-year program, which is ex- 
pected to gain impetus as time goes on. 
Interest has been shown to be on the 
increase in every section in which work 
has been done. 





Unfair to Youth 


Wrong Time for 
Minimum Programs 
HARRISBURG, Pent 
public school finances in Pennsylvania 
under the 
Dr. James N. 
public 


Classifying 


heading of “big business,” 
Rule, superintendent of 
instruction, information 
on the subject which was presented at 
the Citizens’ Conference on School Re- 


covery. 


issued 


Economic conditions of recent 
years have placed present and future 
school finance in a difficult 
position, the State Superintendent re- 
marked. Local school tax collections 
have dropped this year to about 70 per 
cent. At the same time there has been 
a 40 per cent increase in high school 
enrollments. “Public education costs in 
many school districts,” he said, “have 
been reduced to a minimum to meet a 
minimum Our wide-awake 
youth and changing times demand more 
than a minimum program in preparation 
for the future.” 


matters 


program. 








go maieaiain i 
THE 


WEBSTER 


(Modernized) 


40 WEST 45TH STREET 
Just West of Fifth Avenue 
Two Blocks from Grand 


Central. Ten Minutes from 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


In the heart of the shop- 
ping and Theatre District. 


All 
bath 


Rooms with private 
(tub and _ shower). 
European Plan. 


FROM 
$2.50 one person 
3.50 two persons 
2-Room Suites, From 


$4.00 one person 
6,00 two persons 


MANAGEMENT OF 
Frederick W. Bergmann 


FORMERLY MANAGER: 
Pennsylvania Hotel and 
Shelton Hotel, New York City 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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Make your “Card Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 








Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Luck may make a Reputation 


Only Excellence can maintain one.” 








Established 1869 














HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Have maintained their ability to save money by Protecting School Books 
for over 50 years! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Exchange of Scholars 


Rhodes Plan Extended 
By Henry Fund 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—The offering 
of six Henry Fund fellowships to 
American students for a year’s study at 
Oxford or Cambridge has been an- 
nounced here. Each fellowship has a 
value of $2,500. The Charles and Julia 
Henry Fund was established by the 
will of the late Lady Julia Henry “in 
the earnest hope and desire of cement- 
ing the bonds of friendship between 
the British empire and the United 
States.” The income provides fellow- 
ships for British subjects who study at 
Harvard or Yale and for Americans 
who study at Oxford or Cambridge. 
The American committee of manage- 
ment consists of President James B. 


Conant, Jerome D. Greene, and Dean 








Buy Christmas Seals 


SEASONS GREETINGS 





Help Fight Tuberculosis 


\. Chester Hanford, who represent the 
Harvard Corporation, and President 
James Rowland Angell, Carl A. Loh- 
mann, and George Parmly Day, of the 
Yale Corporation. 


“Plant Walnuts” 


Foresiecr So Advises 
Tennessee Children 
NASHVILLE, ienn. By planting 
black walnuts along Tennessee fence 
rows, schoolboys could increase the 
annual earning power of the State by 
$15,000,000, according to Donald R. 
Brewster, national forest examiner for 
the Appalachian hardwood area. In 
addition to making this economic con- 
tribution to their State, the boys would 
be helping the cause of forestry by 
saving the walnut tree from extinction, 
he said. “The black walnut is the most 
valuable of all American trees,” he 
declared. “It is getting scarcer every 
year. It is native to every county with- 
in this State, and it is plainly Tennes- 
see’s duty to save it.” 


Near Yet Far 

LINCOLN, Neb.—Five children in 
two families live across the street from 
the Lakeview School, but they have to 
walk a mile and a half to attend an- 
other school. The Lincoln School 
Board has been appealed to, but can 
find no solution to the problem. The 
Lakeview School is situated adjacent 
to the city limits and the families across 
the strect live in a rural school district. 
Their children can be admitted to the 
Lakeview School directly opposite their 
homes only on payment of tuition fees 
which they are unable to afford in these 
days and times. 








Unexecelled Service. 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer., 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colorado. 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 


AGENCY 











Sororities Cos 
tly 

COLUMBIA, Mo.—A survey of 15 
per cent of sorority members and the 
same number on non-members at the 
University of Missouri shows that 
sorority women spend about $180,000 
a semester for clothing, against $65,000 


by non-members I 


membet 
spend most of their money fo 


Sorority 
fut 
coats; the largest item on the indepen 
dent budgets was for sports and cam 


pus dresses. 














EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 


for the teacher 


HE BASIC FACTORS in 

good learning and good 

teaching are provided in 
Palmer Method handwriting 
textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions ; 
efficiency for the teacher in the 
multitude of Palmer Method 
services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer Method eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 
you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Paimer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Portiand, Ore, 
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DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Art Supplies 


Practical School Supply Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Book Covers 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Lyons & Carnahan, New York 
The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. 








Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Portland, Ore. 








Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 











plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens, 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 

Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO———_ 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 
ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 











Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa, 
Light Meters 


Sight-Light Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 
Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
Photography For Schools 


———WILSON-WAY———_— 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. 


47 Winter St., 





Boston, Mass, 








Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





A Square Deal for 
Ruralites 


(Continued from Page 537) 


ing institutions, to have had suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and 
to give evidence of professional 
growth in service. The 
teacher is in general less 
trained, is frequently inexperi- 
enced, and receives a salary ap- 
proximately four hundred dollars 


rural 
well 


per year less than the urban 
teacher. 
(5) The _— progressive city 


school offers a differentiated cur- 
riculum adjusted to the needs 
of children of varying abilities 
and interests. The formal pro- 
gram is enriched by the addition 
of appreciational subjects de- 
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signed to cultivate the aesthetic, 
emotional, and spiritual qualities 
of the child. 
too frequently has a 


The rural school 


or 
The 
chil - 


dren as a group and little time is 


dearth 
the newer subject matter. 

school program deals with 
taken to discover individual apti- 
The 


and traditional still dominates the 


tudes and abilities. outworn 


curriculum to such an 
that little 
to develop knowledge, habits and 


rural ex- 


tent time is available 


attitudes essential to successful 
living in the modern social order 

Those who attack the program 
of public education in the United 
States often assert that 


we can 


not afford to educate all the chil- 
dren at public expense, whereas 
a little 
thinking will lead all loval Ameri- 


more careful reflective 


cans to conclude that we cannot 


afford to neglect the education of 


“any class or group of children 
in the United States: that the 
education of all children, both 


iural and urban, is essential to the 
continuation of a democratic form 
of government. 

In conclusion, it may be said 
that rural education is significant 
because of the large number of 
persons affected, the enormous- 
ness of the area covered, the large 
inyolved, and the re- 
that it 


national 


investment 


lation bears to state and 


welfare. Democracy in 
education is not being realized at 
the present time. The rural edu- 
cation problem presents a chal- 
lenge to educational leaders, gov- 
ernniciit officials, and the general 


public. 
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The Alcove for New Books 
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The High School Principal 
HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 

TION AND SUPERVISION. By 

Philip W. L. Cox, New York Uni 


versity, in collaboration with R. 
Emerson Langfitt, Instructor in 
Secondary Education, New York 


University. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American 
300k Company. 

A more comprehensive handling than 
this of the problems which daily con 
front the high school principal would 
be hard to find in any recent volume. 

Not dogmatically but in the light of 
experience and thinking, the writers 
have set down specific answers to those 
hundreds of questions which every 
executive in secondary education sooner 
or later asks—or wishes he might ask 
of some authority. 

The principal has a highly compli 
cated job. He may not only avoid 
many pitfalls but greatly improve his 
service to his pupils and his community 
through knowing what others have done 
in situations similar to his own, and 
how each one of his minor perplexities 
fits into the complete picture of his 
job. 

The two members of New York 
University’s faculty in education who 
have produced this book have thereby 
rendered practical assistance of the 
finest sort to the high schools of Amer- 
ica and to those directly responsible for 
the management of those schools. 

* «es 
World Is So Little 
HOW WE HAVE CONQUERED 

DISTANCE. By Maybelle G. Bush, 

State Supervisor of 

Schools, Madison, Wisconsin, and 

John H. Waddell, Assistant State 

Superintendent, Madison, \W isconsin. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Elementary 


No single phase of man’s achievement 
through the ages is more dramatic, nor 
more typical of his inventive genius, 
than his developments in transportation 
and communication. “How We Have 
Conquered Distance,” by Waddell and 
Bush, is therefore fortunate in the in- 
trinsic interest of its subject. Happy, 
too, has been the treatment, both in 
text and illustration. 

The book is designed for pupils in 
the elementary grades, and the style is 
appropriately straightforward, graphic 
and simple. All the important step-ups 
from the earliest times to the present 
appear to be included. The primitive 
hoat or dugout; the wheel; the sailboat ; 
the application of steam to boats and 


locomotives; the ocean liner; the steam 
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and electric trains; the horseless car- 
riage that became an automobile; the 
airplane and the airship—all these are 
described and depicted in orderly se- 
quence. Then the narrative drops back 
to cave man days again, and traces the 
origins of the alphabet and number 
symbols ; the making of books, by hand 
at first and then by the printing press; 
and so on down to the telegraph, the 
telephone, and radio. 

Ve can think of only one thing this 
delightfully absorbing book _ lacks, 
namely a chain to prevent pupils run- 
ning off with it to read when they have 
“lessons” to do! 


Man’s Long Climb 
DIRECTED STUDY GUIDE in the 
Origins of Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion. By Alice N. Gibbons, Head of 
Social Department, East 
High School, Rochester, New York. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Fran- 


Science 


cisco: Ginn and Company. 

This “Directed Study Guide” is as 
keen-eyed and as sure-footed as any 
guide you might engage in Switzerland 
to lead you up steep mountains. The 
summits reached in this case are the 
so-called civilizations attained by vari- 
ous races of mankind. 

Much more than a skeleton or sylla- 
bus is this text. It tells the student 
whither he is going in the course, and 
why. It prepares him with alluring 
previews for the work of each unit. It 
suggests pertinent questions to be an- 
swered and tells where to find the an 
swers to most of these. It deals with 
man’s progress in socialized living: his 
forward and his backward stéps. Here 
are both the horizontal and the vertical 
views of history. 

No one can follow this guide without 
learning pretty thoroughly the story of 
how our civilization came to be what it 
is—socially, economically, culturally, 
and politically. 

The method here emploved combines 
the breadth of diversified readings with 
the clear objectives imparted by a true 
teacher. Study of world history under 
such auspices should be delightful as 
well as stimulating and richly informa- 
tive. 

es e 


English of Commerce 
MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH 
By A. Charles Bahenroth 
hy Peter T. Eard, Columbia Univer 
sitv. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc 


Time was, and not so long ago, when 


Revised 


“business English” had only a bowing 
acquaintance with the English of the 
rhetoric or the grammar. 

Two developments have now taken 
place. “Business English” has improved 
in style and quality, through acceptance 
of composition standards that apply to 
other literary forms. No longer are 
the stereotyped phrases formerly em- 
ployed in business letters deemed ex- 
cusable. 

At the same time this betterment of 
business English has taken place there 
has been a growing recognition of its 
separate entity and its title to special 
study by persons preparing themselves 
to enter the world of industry and com- 
merce. 

“Modern 


Babenroth and Eard, contains a broad 


Business English,” by 
and helpful handling of the subject. It 
is at once a smoother-away of rough 
corners and a manual in the better prac- 
tices of the more enlightened users of 
English in the service of business. Eng- 
lish as a tool for the accomplishment 
of definite aims, such as selling goods 
and collecting bills, is offered in pre- 
cept and example and in constant drill 
and setting. An integral part of the 
book is the “Personal Progress Record.” 

The book should be a valuable ad- 
junct to the training of commercial 
workers in high schools or special 
schools of business. 


MODERN EUROPE. By Harrison C 
Thomas, Richmond Hill High School, 
New York City, and William A. 
Hamm, Walton High School, New 
York City. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company 
Two history teachers, desiring a text- 

book in Modern European History that 
would fit more precisely into their own 
plans of instruction, wrote this book, 
and it is now available for others who 
may find it suited to their uses. 

It is not so much a chronological 
narrative as a study of present institu- 
tions and situations in the light of their 
respective evolutions during the past 
two or three centuries. In other words, 
the arrangement of the work is topical. 
The student is led te thoughtful con- 
sideration of nationalism, imperialism, 
democracy, and such antitheses of dem- 
ocracy as are seen in communism and 
fascism. The hook is concerned with 
truly vital matters, and it stimulates 
intelligent analysis of broad, basic 
questions having to do with national 
and international policies 

Dealing as it does with many matters 
which are still unsettled and in flux 
“Modern Europe” necessarily contains 
some opinions which will not be ac- 
cented universally. Indeed, the authors 
recard it as highly important that 
punils learn to challenge statements of 


opinion n this and other books. 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES es 





THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


48th VYear—Large and dependable clientage. 
Schools and Colleges. Vacancies from 
Communities and Institutions, Write 
folder, 


Best 
favored 
teday for 


CORRESPONDENTS: 
E. T. Duffield, 535 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Collier, Inec., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 

Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors und 
wovernesses for colleges, schools and families. 

Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 

Successors to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 











THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


yr s ’ , _ 7 ‘ y 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
St Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Hroudway at i6th Street) 
> Mannion, Miss M. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachers receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 

us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














49 PFAPL ST,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


14 BEA’ ON ST,, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
M.A B. A 


Established 1885 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Member 


8S BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON — 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends 


Teachers, Tutors and Schools 








Tel Laff. 4756 





6 Beacon St. 





Long 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Ave.; 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; 
nal Bldg. 





; New York, 70 Fifth 
Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., 409 Jour- 


Send for circular and registration form free 


PROMPT: 


AGENCIES 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Distance 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, Mass. 


Telephones: Office and 


COURTEOUS! 


Residence 


FAIR! 
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Grins 
Between Grinds 


Word to the Wise 


“Two pennyworth of bicarbonate of 
soda for indigestion at this time of 


night,” -cried the infuriated druggist 


who had been roused at 2 a. m., “when 
a glass of hot water would have done 
just as well!” 

“Weel, MacDougal, 
“T thank ye for the advice, and [ll no 


Good night.” 


weel,” returned 


bother ye after all. 
o o 


Prevailing Rate 

“T have spent nearly $20,000 on that 
girl’s education,” complained the cg 
grieved father, “and here she goes and 
marries a young feller with an income 
of only $1,000 a year.” 

“Well,” said the friend of the family, 
“that’s 5 per cent on your investment. 
What more can you expect in these 


tires ?” 


550 





Not Just Now 
Mrs. Jones could only find two aisle 
Wishing 
to have her sister beside her, she turned 


seats—one behind the other. 


and cautiously surveyed the man in the 
next seat. Finally she leaned over and 
timidly addressed him. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but are you 
alone?” 

The man, without turning his head 
in the slightest, but twisting his mouth 
to an alarming degree and shielding it 
with his hand, muttered: 

“Cut it out, kid—cut it out! My 
wife’s with me.” 


Which Book? 


\ cabby of the old school, lriving t 
humorous American round Edinburgh, 
pointed with his whip and said: “That’s 
John Knox’s house.” 

“lohn Knox ?” said the visitor. “John 


Knox? Say, who was John-Knox ?” 


With a look of wnutierable amaze- 
ment, not unmixed with pity, the cabby 
replied: “Great Scott, man! 


sible ?” 


Have ye 
never read your 


The Cat Is Out 


Somebody overheard a conversation 


between a grocery clerk and a cus- 


tomer who was canned 


asking for 
salmon. 

“What asked 
the clerk. “The cans run from 15 cents 
to 45 cents.” 


price do you wish?” 


“Oh,” said the customer, haughtily, 
“give me a 15-cent can. I want it for 
the cat.” 

And everything would have been fine 
if her Mttle girl hadn't piped up at that 
point with: 

“Oh, goody, mother, ar« 
a kitty?” 


you going to 


vet me 
e e 


Not So Grave 

Mrs. Jones was in bed with a severe 
cold and her husband was hammering 
some hoards together in the back yard. 
Presently a neighbor dropped around 
overcome with curiosity. 

“How’s the wife?” he asked 

“Not so well,” said Jones. 

“Is that her coughin’?” 

“No, you dumb-bell, it’s a hen-house,” 


replied Jones 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 





